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‘ Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. 

d . . ?, ‘ 

x THE Editor’s engrossing duties at a distance 
i having continued, way has not opened for the 
2 preparation of special editorial matter for the 
: present number. 

is —_—_—_—_—_oo 

h John Yeardley and his Travels. 

: (Continued from page 191.) 

e “Speaking of the great advantage which an 
n acquaintance with the French and German 
Is languages affurded them, John Yeardley ob- 
os serves :— 


“* How I long that some of our dear young 
friends in England might give up their minds 


d and a portion of their time to the acquisition of 

» these languages—and, above all, give up their 
hearts to be prepared for the Lord’s work! 

How wide is the field of labor ?’” 

e 


“A meeting at Grenoble, was well attended, 
y and they were thankful in being enabled to 
. mingle in spirit with a company of sincere and 
pious Christians. The pastor called on them 
the next day. He had succeeded their good 
friend Bonifas, spoken of in the journey of 1843. 
Conversing with him on points on which Chris- 
tians may differ, he observed, ‘The Church of 


ia 
ow 


h Christ is like a great house built on a rock. 

= There are different apartments for the various 
classes of Christians; but they are in the same 

, house, and on the same rock, Christ.’ 

th “ Arter attending to some other gospel-service 


at Grenoble, they resumed their journey, held 

A meetings in Valence and the neighborhood, and 

2 ; crossing the Rhone, entered Ardéche. A meet- 

ing which they held at Privas was an occasion 
of remarkable stillness and solemnity. 

“*31st.—There was a room filled with serious 


io ersons, who immediately settled into silence 
ad ike a Friends’ meeting: indeed, I wish our 
; meetings in England were always times of as 
nd much good feeling. A chapter, the second of 
or- the Acts, was read; after which I supplicated, 
. and my M. Y. spoke in testimony, as well as 
myself. M. Y. closed the opportunity in sup- 
nce plication.’ ” 
will “From Vals John and Martha Yeardley 
~s proceeded to Nismes, where they had some in- 
ar terestin vice, both withi d beyond th 
M. é g service, in and beyond the 
by little society of their fellow-professors. The ac- 


count given by J. Y. of the way in which one 
of their evenings was spent may be transcribed. 
_ “*15th.—The wife of De Hauteville came to 
invite us to spend the evening with a few relig- 
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ious friends, who met at her house for reading 
the Bible. We had known the pious young 
woman years before, and were most easy to ac- 
cept the invitation. The little company mostly 
knelt down, and waited some time in silence; 
and then a young man offered a short and 
sweet prayer. The fourth chapter of the He- 
brews was then read, and nearly all present of- 
fered a sentiment on the subject, in meekness 
and in love, though they did not agree in their 
interpretation. They spoke one after the other, 
until all seemed tired; looking earnestly at me, 
as wondering what I would say, not having 
spoken on the question. At length one of the 
company asked my opinion, I felt freedom at 
once to say I found no difficulty in the matter ; 
I could well understand the text, but I could 
not understand their interpretation of it. This 
remark surprised them, and raised an air of 
pleasantness on every countenance. My re- 
marks on the passage closed the subject, and I 
think they were accorded with in the general. 
Stillness was then had, and myself and dear M. 
Y. spoke to the company. There was @ prec- 
ious feeling, and we were glad in not having 
missed uniting with such spirits in passing an 
hour or two instructively together. ’” 

“We give the narrative in John Yeardley’s 
words of his visit to Miihlheim, Germany :— 

“*8 mo. 17.—On our arrival at Mihlheim 
we received a visit from three pastors resident 
here and in the neighborhood, along with Pas- 
tor Bochart, from Schaffhausen, whom we had 
known some years before. One of them, Schultz, 
immediately asked me if we were not the parties 
who had held a meeting in a school-room in this 
place twenty-four years ago. They told usofa 
person, Miihlenbeck, in Sarn, who represents 
those who are acquainted with the interior life. 
The youngest minister said directly, I will fetch 
him. In an hour’s time he came again, accom- 
panied by a middle-aged man, much like a good 
old Friend. He senctinetel us again, and spoke 
of our meeting. When we went to see him the 
next day in the village, he took us to the house 
in which he had lived in 1825, and placing me 
in the centre of the room said, There stood thou 
twenty-four years ago, and preached the gospel 
in this room; there sat thy dear wife and her 
friend, with the young man who interpreted for 
her. 

“* They soon sat about making a meeting for 
us, which is to be held this evening in a large 
room in the house of one of the brethren. 0, 
my Saviour, strengthen us for this evening's 
work, and forsake us not in the time of need! 

“*18th.—The meeting last evening was got 
well over. There were two rooms filled with 
men and a few women; their minds seemed 
sweetly centred on the Source of good. A pre- 
cions silence prevailed, and I was enabled to 
address them in German from Acts xi. 23:— 
‘When Barnabas was come to Antioch and had 
seen the grace of God, he was glad and exhort- 
ed them all that with purpose of heart they 
would cleave unto the Lord.’ 
silent worship was also dwelt upon, and freedom 
































The nature of 


No. 25. 








from sin, through repentance and faith in 
Christ. 
man, and I supplicated in the same language. 
Many hearts are prepared to receive the doc- 
trine of the influence and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit : it seemed like marrow to their bones. 


My M. Y. spoke a few words in Ger- 


“* After the meeting some came to our inn, 


and remained till 10 o'clock. They seemed as 
if they could not part from us. 
our ministry, missionary journeys, baptism and 
the Supper, in which we seemed to be one in 
sentiment and heart. 
has excited curiosity to know who and what we 
are, and a great desire for books; and a liberal 
supply has been furnished them. Those tracts 
on our religious principles are just the food 
many are prepared to receive. 


We spoke of 


Our short tarriance here 


“*In coming this morning from Miiblheim 


to Elberfield, my heart was tendered under a 
sense of the Lord’s mercies. I feel poor and 
unworthy, but it is impressed on my heart from 
day to day that my little remaining strength 
and my few uncertain remaining days must be 
devoted to my Great Master’s cause. 
thankful that we have not through discourage- 
ment been deterred from entering on this part 
of our religious service; for, after all we have 
passed through on the occasion, I do believe 
the present time is seasonable. 


I am 


(To be continued.) 





Grant's Reticious Sipe.—“ I am a profound 


believer,” said General Grant, “in a special and 
general providence that shapes the destinies of 
individuals and nations; but in such a way as 
not to destroy man’s free agency.” 


On another occasion, while conversing with 


Dr. Cramer, his brother-in-law, about his ex- 
periences, he said that he always carried out 
what he had planned to do. 


“Did you ever pray to God for aid and suc- 


cess?’ asked Dr. Cramer. 


“ Often, mentally, but briefly,” he answered. 


“TI asked for strength and wisdom to carry to 
a successful termination my task. Like my 
mother, I never talked much about my religion, 
but I think much. 
ject.” 


It is the all-important sub- 


Grant, while President, spoke one day to his 


brother-in-law of the tremendous responsibility 
of the office. 
session of Congress, after a day of hard work 


“T often,” said he, “during the 


and an evening spent in meeting social claims, 
sit up till it is far beyond midnight to study the 
various questions submitted for my action.” 

“ Do you ever pray for wisdom and guidance ?” 
asked his relative. 

“Yes; night and day I ask God in silent 
prayer to aid in performing my duties,” he an- 
swered. “I believe in prayer, though I don’t 
talk about it.” 

Speaking of the impressions made by his visit 
to Jerusalem, General Grant said: “I never 
felt so solemn in my life as I did while standing 
before places made sacred by their assviations 
with Christ when He was here on earth.”— 
Youth's Companion. 
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Adoniram Judson. 
(Concluded from page 190.) 


It is to be regretted that one attempting to 
give the world his biography. and that one bis 
own son, should have so far failed to appreciate 
the depths of his religious feelings. 

Had he been of the class who make religion 
subscrvient to human convenience, his under- 
taking in Burmah would have failed. He had 
so far learned the safety of being led by impres- 
sions of duty that it beceme irksome to submit 
to some of the directions of the missionary board. 
He had translated all the Bible into the Bur- 
mese tongue. He had writien and published 


several tracts setting forth the Christian faith 
and life. These had been widely distributed, 


and copies were kept in readiness for every call. 

But the preparation of the dictionary, how- 
ever desirable, he did not think his particular 
work. 
the Apostles when they 
meet 
the Word and serve tables. But as the board 
urged it, he submitted and carried the great 
work so far through that the English and Bur- 
man part was printed before his death. Had 
his time while employed in this literary work, 
been otherwise used, we may never know what 
difference there would have been in adding to 
the church daily such as should be saved, 

It appears to have been Judson’s belief that 
the only hope of salvation for the people of In- 
dia was in embracing the Christian faith. The 
extreme wretchedness and wickedness of the 
people was a sufficient reason for him to long 
for their knowledge “the more 
way.” 

It has been mentioned that it was six years 
after his arrival that he baptized the first con- 
vert. In 1833, after twenty years from his land- 
ing in Burmah, he records that he bs aptized the 
one-hundredth Karen convert at Maulmain. At 
that time there were a few of those converted 
from the Buddhist faith about Rangoon. But 
they were somewhat scattered. 

The Burman government did not permit the 
apostacy of the people. Hence changes were 
few and these only on solid grounds. There 
were no such general changes from old super 
stitions as took place in the South Sea Islands. 


declared it was not 


of excellent 


The Buddhist and Brahmin religions were of 


some two or three thousand years’ duration, and 
deeply rooted in the practices of the people. 
Their devotees were men of strong reasoning 
powers, not mere children in understanding. 
Under the circumstances, it were perhaps all 
that could be expected that the Good Seed 
should be well planted in Burman soil, and the 
Book of Divine Truth spread before the people 
in their own tongue, leaving it to the Great 
Master to direct the increase. 

Were the illustrations of Christian life in 
India generally such unblemished characters as 
Judson, we might expect an earlier harvest 
The climate and conditions in India require 
that the children of English and American 
parents be sent home to be educated. To fail 
in this would endanger both body and mind 
About ten years after Judson’s marriage with 
Sarah Boardman, her health gave way, so that 
the only hope of continuing her life was by a 
sea voyage to some other clime. So, with their 
three older children, he left his field of labor to 
biog his dear ones home 
last so long. 
St. Helena. 


came ¢ 


if his wife’s life should 
But she died, and was buried at 
The bereft 
Boston with 


husband and father 


1 the 


three children. 


It was comparable to the situation of 


that they should leave the preaching of 
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These were left in care of their friends to be! year later,the English and Burman part of the 


reared and educated. Their half-brother, Geo. 
D. Boardman, had been sent hither, some "years | 
before, at the age of six. 

His friends in America tried to blow the 
trumpet of Dr. Judson’s fame by public meet- 
ings and such demonstrations, but these were 
little to his taste. He preferred humility and 
obscurity. Brown University conferred upon | 
him the degree of doctor of divinity, but he 
rejected it. He hasted to return to his duties 
in Burmah. But as he needed a caretaker for 
the two infantile ones he had left there, it 
seemed proper if it could be done rightly, to 
take one with him on his return. 

Ata station on the way from Boston to Phila- 
delphia, a few hours’ detention occurred. A 
triend of his, travelling in company with him, 
handed him a volume of the writings of Emily 
Chubbock (Fanny Fern), to while away the 
time. He read some parts of it—enough to 
form an estimate of the character of the work 
and of its author. About two days afterward 
he met with the writer. He commenced a con- 
versation by a kind of remonstrance against 
the employment of her talents in the composi- 
tion of matter so trivial. She excused it on 
the ground of the necessity of doing something 
for her rather destitute parents. This, in her 
case, somewhat mitigated the offence ; though it 
leaves the rebuke for such misemployment of 
time and talents of general application. 

It is a strength to the mind of those who are 
feebly protesting against the flood of light litera- 
ture of the present day, to see how it affected 
one whose life was devoted like Judson’s, to the 
service of Christ. He had spent more than 
thirty years where it had been his meat and 
drink to do his Master’s work, with social com 
panions like-minded with himself. He had 
come back to a land, his refined native home 
where the flood of magazine writings goes 
show that 


to 


“ Amusement reigns, man’s great demand ; 
To trifle is to live,” 
and where no lessons of Divine Truth meet with 
acceptance unless they are largely seasoned with 
diversion and pleasantry. 

With Emily Chubbock as his third wife he 
returned to Burmah in 1847. Maulmain, where 
he had been for the last thirteen years, was 
under British government. Hence there was 


religious freedom, and nothing to prevent the | 


missionaries from an ordinary share of human 
enjoyment. : 

The task that had been urged upon Judson 
by the home board was the completion of the 
Burmese dictionary, and had he consulted his 


ease he might have allotted to his colleagues | 
° > . . ' 
there the chief missionary labor, and addressed 


himself to his literary work. 

But his life had been one of self‘sacrifice, and 
he could not be reconciled to any personal in- 
dulgence now. The despotic Burman govern- 
ment forbade its subjects to forsake the old sup- 
erstitions, and he longed to have the way opened 
for the diffusion among them freely of the gospel 
of Christ. To promote this he again repaired to 
Rangoon and endeavored to reach Ava, the 
seat of government. He hoped that his ac- 
quaintance with influential men about the court 
would give him such access to the king that he | 
could be induced to grant freedom in religious | 
matters to his subjects. But the home board 
refused to furnish means for the trip or to au- | 
thorize him to undertake it. 


| 





i the hallowed rest of the immortal spirit. 
| could he have a more fitting monument than 


dictionary being now completed, his health gave 
way, aud he embarked on the sea as a possible 
means of recovery, but after a few days he died, 
and his remains were consigned to the deep. 

In the anticipation of death his soul was swal- 
lowed up in Divine love. He was ready to de- 
part to the realms of eternal blesseduess, but 
willing. if so ordered, to spend a few years more 
in labors for the cause of Christ—a few short 
years in which he might invite a few more souls 
to join the ransomed ‘hosts of heaven. 

He had seen seven thousand of the Burmans 
united to the church, and had witnessed the 
dying in the faith and hope of the gospel of 
many who had not become members of the out- 
waid fold. Through all his discouragements 
he planted in Burmah the nucleus of a Chris- 
tian church. He gave the Bible to the people 
in their own tongue, and it was with sublime 
sati-faction that he could lay down his head, 
trusting that his Great Master would bless the 
work so well begun. 

From a deeply interesting letter written by 
Emily Judsou shortly after her bereavement, 
the following extract is taken as illustrative of 
the fraternal feeling which should warm the 
heart of every Christian traveller. 

“There was something exceedingly beautiful 
in the decline of your brother's life. i 

One subject which occupied a large share of 
his attention was that of brotherly love. You 
are perhaps aware that, like all persons of his 
cia temperament, he was subject to strong 
attachmerts and aversions, which he sometimes 
had difficulty in bringing under the controlling 
influence of Divine grace. He said that he had 
always felt more or less of an affectionate in- 
terest in his brethren, as brethren, and some of 
them he loved very dearly for their personal 
qualities; but he was now aware that he had 
never placed bis standard of love high enough. 


He said it was net sufficient to be kind and 
obliging to such, to abstain from evil speaking 
and to make a general mention of them in our 
prayer; but our attachment to them should be 
of the most ardent and exalted character; it 
would be so in heaven, and we lost immeasura- 
bly by not beginning now. “As I have loved 
you, so ought ye also to love one another,” was 
a precept continually in his mind, and he would 
often murmur as though unconsciously, “As I 
have loved you,’—‘ as I have loved you,” and 
then burst out with the exclamation, “O, the 
love of Christ!” One day, with sudden 
animation he said, earnestly, “I have gained the 
victory atlast. I love every one of Christ’s re- 
deemed as I believe He would have me love 
them in the same manner, though not probably 


' to the same degree, as we shall love one another 


in heaven; and gladly would I prefer the 
meanest of his creatures, who bears his name 
before myself.” 

With a reference to the interment of her 
husband’s remains in that “ unquiet sepulchre,” 
the ocean, E. J. most beautifully concludes her 
letter to the sorrowing sister, and her words 
may form a fitting conclusion to this sketeh. 

“Tt matters little, for we know that while the 
unconscious clay is drifting on the shifting eur- 
rents of the restless main, nothing can disturb 
Neither 


the blue waves which visit every coast; for his 


They did give | warm sympathies went forth to the ends of the 


their assent two years afterward, but then it was | earth, and included the whole family of man. 


too late. He returned to Maulmain, where a! 


“Tt is all as God would have it, and our duty 
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———— 


is but to bend meekly to his will, and wait in 
faith and patience, till we also shall be sum- 
moned home.” 


aegis elees: 
Selected for THE FRIEND. 

Time Spent IN LEARNING Music.—Shall 
we cultivate the talent of music and give wings 
to the fascination? or shall we gently divert the 
taste and feelings of our pupils into some less 

exceptional channel? 

When I call to mind the corruption of the 
human heart, the follies and vices of the world, 
the enticements of the concert and the opera, 
and the easy access afforded by the superior skill 
in music, to the centre of fashionable life, I 
am constrained to confess tuat the latter ap- 
pears to me much the safer alternative. I am 
acquainted with many families of young people 
in which the study of music is entirely avoided ; 
and | have sometimes been thrown in the-way 
of other families in which that study has been 
sedulously enforced and practised. I have ob- 
served that mental cultivation, practical useful- 
ness, and sober domestic duties, are, in general, 
more prevalent in the former than in the latter 
classes of families; and I can fully subscribe to 
a sentiment which was once expressed to me by 
the late excellent Hannah More, that it is no 
venial error on the part of serious professors 
of religion, to allow and encourage their daugh- 
ters to spend those livelong hours, which might 
have been devoted to truly beneficial pursuits 
in the ceaseless, tiresome touch of the harpsi 
chord or piano forte. J.J. G. 

ee ee ; 
Selected for THE FRIEND, 

To A Youne Convert.—" Far be it from 
me 10 give an opinion as to what may be thy 
future path, the great Head of the church 
chooses bis own instruments as it pleaseth Him ; 
but even if it should be bis purpose that thou 
shouldst thus testify thy love to Him, He may 
show it to thee, as He has done to many others, 
for years before He calls to the public acknow- 
ledgment of it. 

lL believe, also, that young converts—those 
who are newly awakened to the value and im- 
portance of religion—are very apt, in the ardor 
of their feelings, to imagine they are called to 
great things, and in the overflouwings of that 
love to their Saviour which may be raised in 
their heart, to believe they must, as thou ex- 
pressest it, ‘speak his praise” to those around 
them, but it does appear to me to be one of the 
very successful stratagems of our ever-watchful 
enemy, to persuade the young, as soon as they 
begin to walk in the right way themselves, that 
they are called upon to teach others, rather 
than abide under the blessed teaching which 
would, if they had patience to endure its secret 
reproofs, and wait upon its salutary though si- 
lent monitions in due time, make them more 
capable to do so, in their daily life and conver- 
Salion.” 

Marra Fox. 
— >. 

CouNTLEss women have inspired their hus- 
bands with noble aspirations which have led to 
most worthy life. A husband should also be to 
his wife a true helpmate. The aim of his life 
should be not merely to provide fine things for 
her wear, and luxuries for her home, but to 
help her toward higher culture, to adorn her 
mind, to cultivate her character, and refine her 
spirit. 

sina lpi 

Ir is easier to lay up riches in heaven, than 

to accumulate riches ou earth. 
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Industrial Relief for Cuba. 


In a recent meeting held in New York, to 
consider the present condition of Cuba, and to 
organize a system for their relief. The fullow- 
ing statements were made by William W. 
Howard : 


ploughing, planting and cultivating this land. 
The workers should be paid the full local mar- 
ket value of their labor. 

4. Ouly the common food crops of the island 
should be grown. When the crops come to 
maturity they should be sold for cash in the 
best available market. The money received 
should be turned back into the fund and used 
over again in the same way. This should be 
continued until the need for this kind of relief 
no longer exists. 

5. At the earliest practicable moment indi- 
vidual workers should be assisted to return to 
their old homes to begin their broken lives 
anew. ‘This will be determined solely by indi- 
vidual circumstances, and not by any philan- 
thropic desire to thrust them forth in crowds 
simply because the war is ended and Cuba is 
free. No individual should be sent to his old 
home until he is mentally, morally and physic- 
ally capable of going. The assistance given 
should not be in the form of a charity. It may 
be, and should be, a plain business transaction. 
The giving of tools and seeds and farm oxen 
and provisions, as a charity, should under no 
circumstances be permitted. ‘The assisted far- 
mer should be required to repay, with interest, 
the full value of the assistance given. This will 
not be looked upon by him as a hardship, but 
as an ordinary business transaction such as he 
has been accustomed to all his life. Nor will 
it in reality be a hardship. The soil of Cuba 
is wonderfully fertile, and, with ordinary dili- 
gence, farming is a profitable enterprise.” 


“Prior to the declaration of war between 
Spain and the United States nearly three hun- 
dred thousand men, women and children had 
died of starvation in Cuba. The figures are 
semi-official. 

“This frightful mortality was the result of 
Captain-General Weyler’s infamous order of 
concentration, by which all the farmers and 
workers of the country districts throughout the 
island of Cuba were compelled to leave their 
homes and congregate in the fortified towns, 
where they had neither food to eat nor shelter 
from the weather.” 

“ But the death of the reconcentrados made 
no apparent diminution in the number of the 
starving poor in Cuba. Persons who, up to the 
beginning of the war, had been able to keep 
soul and body together without begying, were 
driven to the wall at last through the high 
prices and lack of food following the closing of 
the ports. Most of the persons now needing 
food and clothes were a year ago able to take 
care of themselves. 

“ But let us try to understand as best we may 
the present condition of Cuba. General Wey- 
ler’s order of concentration not only drove the 
country people into the towns and cities but de- 
stroyed their farm houses, their farming tools, 
their domestic utensils, the growing crops in 
their fields, the seed that was ready for plant- 
ing, the oxen in the furrow, the cattle in the pas- 
tures, and the fowls about the barnyard, Noth- 
ing was left that could sustain life. The country 
was laid waste by fire, and bands of robbers and 
guerrillas prowled about the ruins. At that 
time Cuba was described as ‘a mound of ashes 
soaked with blood. In my visit to Cuba last 
February [ saw not one farmhouse standing in- 
tact. Outside of the towns and cities the country 
was like a desert, with here and there an im- 
provised hut where a few farm folk had return- 
ed, under the protection of the new Captain- 
General, to begin their shattered lives anew. It 
should be bore in mind, however, that this con- 
dition did not exist in the eastern end of the 
island, as the insurgent army was practically in 
coutrol east of the Jucaro-Moron trocha. In 
eastern Cuba, although clothing was scarce, 
there was always plenty of food. 

“The barren fields are there, overgrown with 
weeds and briars and rank grass, and the peo- 
ple are there, hungry, empty-handed and help 
less. How shall we deal with this condition ? 

“ Whether we inended it or not we have the 
reconstruction of Cuba upon our hands. This 
is inevitable. We cannot escape itif we would. 

“My plan for dealing with the problem of 


An effort was agreed to be made to institute 
measures for assisting the Cuban poor in accord- 
ance with the views above expressed. Contri- 
butions towards such an effort may be sent to 
the care of The Continental Trust Company, 
New York, for The Cuban Industrial Relief 
Fund. 


HOW RELIEF WAS ADMINISTERED IN ARMENIA, 
The following interesting statement has lately 
been made, respecting the manner in which re- 
lief was efficiently administered to the suffering 
Armenians in 1897, by Herbert M. Allen: 


“The first thing to do was, of course, not to 
attempt the insane method of feeding such an 
epormeus population, but to find some way by 
which they might feed themselves. We took 
up first the question of providing the farmers 
with what was most indispensable—namely, 
oxen. Evrly in 1897, 1 went to Persia at the 
request of Major Williams, the British Consul, 
and with the Ambassador’s approval. I went 
to purchase as many oxen as | could at that 
lower altitude until the snow in the Van region 
had melted. By the first of May, after running 
the gauntlet of rapacious Persian officials and 
thwarting the evil designs of Koordish brigands 
on the frontier, I sueeeeded in passing 352 oxen 

‘ | over into Turkey. After that 1 purchased from 
the Cuban poor is to help ‘the poor to help | the Koords in the Van region, and by fall the 
themselves. Instead of pauperizing gifts of} total number of oxen-purchased and distributed 
food and clothes I would give hovest employ- | was 1,225. These were supplied on an indus- 
ment. The details of my plan are simple and | trial plan to about 3,800 families. The cattle 
easily understood. | were first of all branded with a mark which 

1. A tract of good farming land should be | made them the property of the British Consul. 
secured near a city or town where the need of | Then they were assigned to the villagers. The 
| the poor is most pressing. : 


| recipients were obliged to sign a receipt and a 
2. A thoroughly capable American should | note, which made the oxen a pure loan subject 
| be placed in charge of this land, with sufficient | to certain conditions, and made obligatory the 
funds at his disposal to give employment to a| payment, at next harvest, of a measure of wheat 
considerable number of men. for the use of each ox. It was estimated that 
3. This American should offer to the able-| about 22.000 people were and are still support- 

| bodied poor of the neighborhood day’s work at ed by the work of these cattle. If they had 
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fore, dear child of God, turn in simple trust to 
Jesus and talk it over with Him. 

He, the author, will surely care for the weak 
faith, and He, the finisher of faith, will finish a 
work begun in us if we but yield wholly. The 
only hindrance to God is an unyielded will. 
There is no power in heaven able to work out 
God’s plan to save and sanctify and perfect and 
fill with all the fulness of Jesus, in one in whom 
the will is not yielded to Him in the minutest 
particular. There is no power in the realm of 
the adversary, the devil, that can withstand God 
and the perfecting of his will concerning us, in 
the will that is yielded to God in its inmost 
depths. Let us then say to Him, I am “ willing 
to be made willing,” and He will attend to all 
the details of the work. Our only work is to 
keep in position, that of a perfectly yielded will. 
Amen, even so, Lord Jesus.— Edgar K. Sellew. 





O_p PrEopLe.—I want to say a word to the 
old people. I see you wherever I go. I see 
you on the street-cars. The conductor gives 
the car an extra rest when you get on or off, out 
of courtesy to your slow steps. I see you at 
church. ou nod sometimes, but the sermon 
is not complete without your smile of approval. 
I see you in the warmest corner of the hearth, 
reading the paper. 

You have one great temptation : it is to think 
that your days of usefulness are over. You are 
only in the way, so you feel, and you'd better 
be out of the world. 

It isa great mistake. If the Lord thought 
that old people were useless He would have de- 
vised some way to suddenly get rid of them. 

What makes a person useful? Not ability 
towork. A baby cannot earn a penny, cannot 
doa stroke of work, yet is often the most im- 
portant factor in the household. Baby’s com- 
ing often makes father “straighten up;” often 
reunites the estranged hearts of husband and 
wife; often brings sobriety and industry into 
the home life. 

An old man sitting in an arm-chair, feeble 
and helpless, may be the most useful member 
of the household. Let me say three things to 


you : 

First. Old people are a blessing because of 
their accumulated wisdom. You have made 
the journey of life. You have the rich experi- 
ence—more valuable than Klondike. That boy 
isa bright boy who forms the acquaintance of 
some aged person. 

Second. Old people supply a necessary con- 
servative force. You make society more stable. 
You bring reverence tous. The age that is wise 
rises before the hoary head. 

Third. Old people link us to heaven. You 
remind us of the future life. “My old mother 
knows how to pray,” said a merchant recently 
tome. You bind us to the throne of God. 

The earth would be positively poor without 
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“Thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord thy 


God led thee" (Deut. vill: 12.) 


“Cast notaway, therefore, yourconfidence, which hath 


great recompense of reward ’’ (Heb. x: 35). 

He was better to me than all my hopes, 

He was better than all my fears; 

He made a road of my broken works, 

And a rainbow of my tears. 

The billows that guarded my sea-girt path 

But carried my Lord on their crest, 

When I dwell on the days of my wilderness march, 
I can lean on his love for the rest. 


He emptied my hands of my treasured store, 

And his covenant love revealed 

There was not a wound in my aching heart 

But the balm of his breath had healed. 

Oh, tender and true was the chastening sore, 

In wisdom, that taught and tried, 

Till the soul that He sought was trusting in Him, 
And nothing on earth beside. 


He guided by paths that I could not see, 

By ways that I have not known ; 

The crooked was straight and the rough made plain 
As | followed the Lord alone. 

I praise Him still for the pleasant palms, 

And the water springs by the way ; 

For the g owing pillar of flame by night, 

And the sheltering cloud by day. 


There is light for me on the trackless wild, 

As the wonders of old I trace, 

When the God of the whole earth went before, 
To search me a resting place. 

Has He changed for me? Nay, He changes not ; 
He will bring me by some new way, 

Through fire and flood and each crafty foe, 

As safely as yesterday. 


And if to warfare He calls me forth, 

He buckles my armor on; 

He greets me with smiles, and a word of cheer, 
For battles his sword hath won ; 

He wipes my brow as | droop and faint 

He blesses my hand to toil ; 

Faithful is he, as he waxhes my feet 

From the trace of each earthly soil. 


Never a watch on the dreariest halt 

But some promise of love endears ; 

I read frm the past tha: my future shall be 
Far better than all my fears. 

Like the golden-pot of the wilderness bread 
Laid up with the blossoming rod 

All safe in the ark with the law of the Lord, 
Is the covenant care of my God. 


———_——q 3 C2 ____—_ 


on the blackboard, asked what it was. 
“ Why, that is a flag,” said the teacher. 
“ Of what country ?” 
“The United States flag, of course. 
drawn by one of our brightest boys.” 


nine stripes on it. 


call it the United States flag.” 


A casual observer might not know the differ- 
ence between a flag with nine stripes and one 
















































Tue Fiac Wira Nine Srripes.—The Chair- 
man of the Boston School Board, — Gallagher, 
visited a school, and seeing an artistic drawing 


It was 


“ But,” said the visitor, “ I see there are only 


Now suppose you ask that 
bright boy to add four more stripes before you 


Ministering Friends Who Have Died Abroad. 

Not infrequently in the history of our Society 
the ambassadors of Truth have been required to 
lay down their lives in foreign lands. The in- 
stances on record show that there has been no 
shrinking from the service, no regrets or mis- 
givings as to being rightly called; the Christian 
soldier has not been behind the world’s warrior 
in his readiness to lay down his life in the ser- 
vice of his King. 

John Woolman is among the early examples 
of a Friend minister dying, so to speak, in 
foreign service. He passed away at York in 
1772, and the tablet inscribed with his name 
and date of birth and death can still be seen let 
into the wall near where his remains were laid 
in the Friends’ burying-ground, Bishop Hill. 
In his fifty-second year he obtained a minute 
from the Quarterly Meeting of Burlington, U. 
S. A., to visit Friends in England, particularly 
in Yorkshire, and it is not a little remarkable 
that when he arrived in that county he wrote 
in his Journal that he could see no further than 
York, and felt a “stop in the appointment of 
meetings.” When he arrived in York he was 
taken with the small-pox, and died at the house 
of Thomas Priestman, after ten days’ illness, 
not, however, without giving beautiful testimony 
of his “ resignation to the Lord’s will, whichever 
way the disorder might turn.” (See his Journal 
and subsequent account of his last days.) The 
Friends’ burial-ground, Bishop Hill, York, has 
long been closed against interments, but it con- 
tains the dust of many whose names are cherished 
as fathers and mothers in the church. In the 
supplement to the Journal of John Woolman 
we learn that the interment followed a large 
solid meeting in the Friends’ meeting-house in 
York, and it is not difficult when standing with- 
in the enclosure, to picture the gathering round 
the grave of this pure-minded messenger of Truth, 
whose sentiments, as expressed in his Journal, 
were fully a century ahead of his time. Indeed 
many of the thoughts which passed through his 
mind as rays of light through a crystal are only 
just beginning to be worked out in practice. 

Thirty years before John Woolman, there 
died on the island of Tortola (one of the West 
India Islands), John Estaugh, a Friend who 
had emigrated from Kelvedon, in Essex, Eng- 
land, to Haddonfield, in New Jersey, in the year 
1700. He threw in his lot with Friends in the 
year 1693, when in his seventeenth year ; became 
a minister in his eighteenth year, and was mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Haddon, whose romantic his- 
tory is very prettily told in a booklet written 
in 1881, by Hannah F Sturge, entitled, “ Frag- 
mentary Memorials of John and Elizabeth Es- 
taugh.” The courtship of John and Elizabeth 
is also immortalized by Longfellow in his “ Tales 
of a Wayside Inn,” though the descendants of 
the adopted son of this interesting couple do not 
credit the statement that Elizabeth made the 


you. I am not sure but that you are the most | With thirteen, or between a flag with thirty 
useful members of society.— Advance. stars and one with forty-five, but a flag is not 
the United States flag, unless it conforms strictly 
to United States law. It must be precisely ac- 
cording to the regulations that have been issued. 
And if earthly governments are so strict and 
stringent in their requisitions and prescriptions, 
and will allow nothing changed and nothing 
substituted for that which the army regulations 
prescribe, what shall we say of Christians who 
profess to change and alter and regulate the af- 
Srupy Hannah very carefully—she is one of | fairs of the church after their own will, mind, 


the great women of God. Compare her es-; way and fashion, without regard or respect to 
pecially with Mary and Elizabeth, in Luke.— 
Record of Christian Work. 





Twenty-THIRD PsaLm. 


Beneath me: green pastures. 
Beside me: still waters. 

With me: my Shepherd. 

Before me: a table. 

Around me: mine enemies. 

After me: goodness and mercy. 
Beyond me: the house of the Lord. 








Christ, and of his apostles ?—H. L. Hastings. 


the commands, the precepts, the example of 


proposal of marriage. John Estaugh, we are 
told in the booklet, “ travelled much in the work 
of the ministry, performing several extensive 


journeys in Great Britain, Ireland, New Eng- 


land, and some of the West India Islands. To 
this service his wife cheerfully resigned him. In 
1742 he visited the island of Tortola a second 
time, when, having performed his mission of 
gospel love, he died of fever after an illness of 
six days.” 

Next in point of time comes Daniel Wheeler, 
whose connection with our Society, after his 
military service, his gospel labors, his appoint- 
ment by the then Tsar of Russia as superinten- 
dent of an agricultural establishment near St. 
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Petersburg in 1817, and his foreign travels in | a lapse of nearly forty years.—J. L. in London 
the service of the gospel, form almost a romance | Friend. 


in the annals of our Society. This dear Friend, 
in his sixty-ninth year, when his constitution 
had been undermined by his hard early military 
service, felt it his duty, in 1840, to pay another 
visit to his friends in America. He embarked 
at Portsmouth on the thirtieth of Third Month, 
took cold when he had been a week on board, 
landed at New York on the twenty-eighth of 
Fourth Month, in a very feeble state, and was 
removed to the house of a Friend, where he was 
nursed with all the care that loving hearts and 
hands could give him. He continued in a very 
fluctuating state, sometimes rallying so far as to 
encourage the hope of his ultimate recovery, 
then sinking back into a state of prostration, 
till, on the “thirteenth of Sixth Month he was 
gently released, after declaring on his bed of 
sickness that he had been “ mercifully directed 
as to an hair's breadth.” “ Yes, plainly,” said 
he, “as if I had had a scroll of directions in my 
hand.” Among the gems of John Greenleaf 
Whittier’s poems may be reckoned his lines on 
Daniel Wheeler. He must have seen and heard 
him to be able to bring him so vividly before 
us as in the following stanza :— 
“© dearly loved ! 

And worthy ot our love! no more 

Thy aged form shall rise before 

The hushe: and waiting worshipper, 

In meek obedience utterance giving 

To words of truth so fresh and living, 

That even to the inward sense 

They bore unquestioned evidence 

Of an anvinted messenger !” 


In point of nearness to our own times, Wil- 
liam Forster, father of the late W. E. Forster, 
comes closest to us. Not a few Friends now 
living may remember his noble enthusiasm in 
the cause of negro freedom, which led him in 
1853 to undertake, after a similar service to the 
crowned heads of the Continent of Europe, when 
cl.se on his seventieth year, to cross the sea and 
interview the President and Siate Governors 
throughout the North American States, that he 
might “ rouse the moral indignation of those in 
authority against the foulest blot upon their 
common profession of Christianity.” In that 
interesting gallery of Quaker worthies, “ Friends 
of Haif a Century,” edited by William Robio- 
son, we learn that William Forster, while ou 
this mission in the cause of negro emancipation, 
was often engaged, powerfully and impressively, 
as a minister in the Friends’ meetings which 
came in his way. “It was thus,” he writes, 
“that the meeting at Friendsville, in Tennessee, 
was made a very memorable opportunity on the 
second of First Month, 1854. On the fourth he 
became iudisposed, and before many days of 
hope and fear had passed, it became ev ident to 
him and his companions that the end was draw- 
ing near. His patience, resignation, and tran- 
quillity were very striking, ‘and early on the 
morning of the twenty fourth he quietly expired. 
His remains were laid to rest in the quiet sunny 
grave-yard by the little meeting-house at F riends- 
ville, and were there an epitaph ov the simple 
stone that marks the spot it might well be,— 


“‘Servant of God, well done! 
Rest from thy loved employ ! 
The battle fought, the victory won ! 
Enter thy Master’s joy.’’ 


Somewhere in the “ Life of Wm. E. Forster,” 
by T. Wemyss Reid, he tells of the visit paid 
by the son to his father’s grave in Tennessee, 
and of the loving remembrance of him that still | | 
lingered around “the scene of his last days after | 





Fritchley and its Friends. 

During a recent visit to Derbyshire the writer 
went twice to Fritchley, to see the place and 
the Friends there ; and perhaps the impressions 
he derived may interest some readers. 

Fritchley is truly described, in a Derbyshire 
guide-book, as a‘ hamlet.” It is indeed a pretty 
and very quiet little village, about a mile from 
Ambergate Station of the Midland Railway. 
It consists of a few scattered houses with pic- 
turesque gardens, on the side of a hill sloping 
down to a brook which flows through a pond 
by a disused bobbin-mill, and runs on to join 
the Amber stream, which, in its turn, flows into 
the Derwent at Ambergate. The valley rises 
above Fritchley until it reaches Crich village, 
with its houses and steepled church [building] on 
a prominent ridge; and still higher is the pre- 
cipitous side of Crich Hill, surmounted by its 
tower or “stand,” a prominent object for scores 
of miles around, and commanding a view of a 
large portion of Derbyshire. It is just a thous- 
and feet above the sea. Lovely are the land- 
scapes and scenes, rich the foliage and flowers, 
in this peculiarly charming region. This is es- 
pecially the case in the adjacent valleys of Crom- 
tord, Alderwasley, Via Gellia, and Matlock. 

Nor are historic and antiquarian associations 
of interest lacking. Within a few miles are 
several of the old castles and mansions, or their 
ruins, in which Mary Queen of Scots was im- 
prisoned during the last years of her chequered 
life. One of these, W ingfield Manor, is only 
about two miles from Fritchley, and its ruins 
are seen from a little above the village. Be- 
tween Fritchley and Crich also are remains of 
hut-dwellings of the ancient Britons, who ap- 
pear to have lingered on, in this remote inland 
recess amongst the hills, centuries later than in 
many other parts of England. 

The principal building in Fritchley is the 
very neat new meeting-house of the local body 
of Friends, erected in 1897, and capable of 
holding about ove hundred persons. There is, 
however, space for enlargement when needed. 

Che ground was kindly presented by William 
McCheane, of Matlock; whilst Thomas David- 
sun, formerly of Aberdeen, but now of Fritchley, 
devoted a large amount of time, trouble, and 
ingenuity to the oversight of the erection until 
its completion. It is a great credit to these two 
Friends in particular. 

The little body, usually styled “the Fritchley 
Friends,” claim to be more faithful representa 
tives of the original Society of Friends than 
they consider the London Yearly Meeting to 
be. For they regard the latter and larger body 
as having seriously “departed” from both the 
principles and practices of the early Friends. . . 
However, notwithstanding the differences on 
various points, minor or otherwise, there is so 
much of good that is common to the little 
Fritchley group and their “ big brother,” that 
it is to be hoped that more and more of mutually 
appreciative harmony may subsist between them. 
For in proportion as any bodies of Friends, or 
indeed any denominations of Christians, are led 
to direct their interest to what is good in their 


brethren of other sections, or to the points of 


agreement rather thao of dissent, in such meas- 
ure will love be promoted and reunion facili- 
tated... . « 

On one of the writer's visits to Fritchley it 
was Monthly Meeting, on one of the first fine 


>? 


days of the early summer. Several men and | zle;’ 


women, dressed in the old distinctive costiome 
of the Society, came over from Belper and Mat. 
lock. Then, on reaching Fritchley, were seen 
groups of young and old, nearly all similarly 
recognizable ; aod the scene brought back pleas- 
ant memories and associations of worthy Friends 
of the older generation who have passed away. 
As the meeting gathered, a profound and solemn 
silence reigned, ‘and it was perceptible that the 
spirit of true worship was present. The upper 
seats fronting the meeting were fairly filled with 
those occupying positions as ministers, elders, 
or overseers. Two Friends from one of the 
“smaller bodies” in America were present ; also 
James Briggs, of Wakefield, an aged veteran, 
whose ministerial services amongst his brothers 
and sisters of the Fritchley flock are highly and 
deservedly appreciated. He often visits their 
gatherings at Fritchley, Belper, and elsewhere, 
although now well advanced in years; his ven- 
erable appearance was in good keeping with 
that of some others present. 

The silence of the meeting was first broken 
by one of the American Friends, who spoke of 
our Saviour’s reading from the Prophet, in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, when “ the eyes of all 
who were present were fastened upon Him : 
and the application was made by her that simi- 
larly our spiritual eyes should be directed to 
Christ rather than to intellectual or book-learn- 
ing. 

Then James Briggs spoke briefly on “ Zac- 
cheus, come down,” instructively ‘inculeating 
the grace of humility. After this, the other 
American Friend, rising with the words, “Alas, 
Master, for it was borrowed !” made spiritual 
application of the borrowing and loss of the axe, 
mentioned in 2 Kings iv. On this and other 
subjects he enlarged for about an hour, Finally, 
after a few words of vocal prayer, the meeting 
concluded. 

It was followed by the “ meeting for business,” 
or Church affairs. The writer (being ya member 
of London Yearly Meeting, and therefore re- 
garded by the Fritchley Friends as an outsider 
and non-member) at once withdrew. Nearly 
two hours further elapsed before the second 
meeting concluded. Certificates had to be read, 
and various other matters attended to, all with 
the gravity and great deliberation (it was re- 
ported) which somewhat specially characterize 
“ Fritchley ” procedure. 

These Friends do not recognize the modern 
and revised “ Book of Discipline and Advice” 
authorized by London Yearly Meeting. They 
adhere to the old editions—that of 1780 and 
the second edition of 1802. 

On the conclusion of the Monthly Meeting, 
the Friends resident at Fritchley, such as Thomas 
Davidson and Lydia Sargent, with their usual 
hospitality, kindly invited the strangers from 
other parts to dinner. These gatherings (further 
reminding one pleasantly of “ old times”) were 
occasions of very agreeable and friendly inter- 
course. Some of the very grave-looking at- 
tenders of the previous gatherings now became 
genial and expansive, and a vein of quaint 
humor became manifest in some directions where 
it might not have been expected. 

Lydia Sargent is a daughter of John G. Sar- 
gent, who may be regarded : as the chief“ founder” 
of the “Fritchley Body.” She resides in her 
father’s furmer house—a pretty dwelling, in a 
garden abotinding in old-fashioned English 
flowers, roses, tulips, lilies of the valley, * and 
others ; whilst in front of the house rises an un 
usually tall araucaria tree, or “ monkey’s puz- 
’ two very fine weigelias also grow “near it. 
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In Derbyshire such shrubs as the weigelia, the 
white hawthorn, pink hawthorn, and the labur- 
pum are — fine and bright. At the lower 
end of the Sargenv’s garden is the old meeting- 
house, a long aud low room, on the roof of w hick h 
a thick mass of ivy grows. It has now been 
superseded by the new and much more conve- 
nient meeting-house. 
George Smith, of Belper, occasionally gives 
some of the young Friends lessons in botany. 
His presence in the meeting is very acceptable ; 
as also is that of Edward Watkins, formally of 
Birmingham, but now of Manchester. The 
jatter has erected at Fritchley a very commodi- 
ous building, used partly as a school for the 
children of Friends and partly as a dwelling. 
In it resides Henry Wake, a Friend well known 
asan able antiquarian and bibliophile, whose 
services in the latter capacity have, it is under- 
stood, been useful both to the British Museum 
and the Bodleian Library. There are oniy about 
half-a-dozen children, at present, in the school ; 
but many more could easily be accommodated 
if neccesary. Edward W atkins has rendered 
much valuable help to the Fritchley meeting. 
The school-house is named “The Chestnuts,” 
from two very fine spreading trees just outside. 
There are only one or two shops in Fritchley. 
The chief of these is that of Thomas Davidson, 
who is also the local postmaster. 
The late Matilda Rickman, who resided for 
some years at Fritchley, left a sum of money 
(stated to be about two thousand pounds) for 
the use of “ Fritchley Friends” for educational, 
religious, and general purposes. This fund is 
very well administered, and has been and is 
still of great help to the little body. In busi- 
ness matters the Fritchley Friends have shown 
considerable aptitude; and they convey the im- 
pression of being a thrifty and prudent people. 
They also appear to have won the respect and 
esteem of their neighbors, whether at Fritchley, 
at Belper, or at Matlock. Indeed, it is a special 
aim with them to endeavor to “dive religion.” 
Some of them think that this is their best mode 
of service to those around them in the outside 
world, and they have reason to believe that they 
have thus been able to draw into their body 
some “seekers.” Three respectable families were 
mentioned as having been lately attracted to 
join their body. 
It is pleasant to observe that the relations 
between the Fritchley Friends and the Friends 
in the district belonging to the larger body, 
London Yearly Meeting, are gradually becom 
ing more cordial. And it is to be hoped that 
this may be increasingly the case. ‘ 
The writer was very glad to see the F ritchley 
Friends as they are; for, in common with a 
great prop ition of the “ larger body,” he had 
been accustomed to associate them, as a class, 
with some persons of extreme views and prac- 
tices, who, having spent some time at Fritchley, 
were supposed to represent the Friends there, 
more or less; whereas the Friends at Fritchley 
informed the writer that the individuals in 
question had never been in harmony with them- 
selves, but that, on the contrary, they had given 
as much trouble at Fritchley as elsewhere, or 
even more so. It seems needful to state this, 
because it is evident that as some of the in- 
dividuals in question have moved about over 
the kingdom and in various ways have made 
themselves conspicuous, whilst the real “ Fritch- 
ley Friends” have remained quietly and mod- 
estly in the obscurity of their villages, some 
very erroneous impressions and misconceptions 
have become extensively diffused. 





| of the heathen at home and abroad.” 
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The “Fritchley Friends” are indeed, as a 
body, somewhat peculiar in their dress and out- | 
ward appearance; but otherwise they are a | 
shrewd, business-like, upright body of men and | 
women, and not at all to be confounded with a 
few eccentric individuals who may have “ hailed” 
from Fritchley—but left it, as not having found 
it congenial to their own extreme ways. 

In De rbyshire, as in some other rural and re- 
mote districts, Quakerism has produced, at times, 
some such strange types of character as that 
described by the late William Howitt under 
the name of “ Johnny Darbyshire.” . . . . 
Such quaint characters have now become extinct 
even in rural Derbyshire. But then Quakerism 
itself has also in large degree become extinct in 
those regions and in similar districts in other 
parts of the land. 

For there are few meetings of Friends, of 
either body, left in Derbyshire. og 
there, as in so many other places, has lost, « 
neglected, its vitality. At Matlock there is a 
very neat little meeting-house belonging to the 
larger body. About half a di zen met in it. 
Meanw a Friend in the village (of the“Fritch- 
ley body ”) was holding a “ meeting” in his own 
house, with his own family—another half-dozen. 
So here were a dozen individuals presenting, to 
outsiders, the appearance of two congregations 
of “ Friends ”—unable to unite, even in wor- 
ship. 

Then, again, at Bakewell. There the Friends’ 
meeting- house i is in the hands of the “ Salvation 
Army, ” the Friends themselves being dead or 
gone away. At Buxton there are F riénds, but 
no meeting house. At Monyash is a meeting- 
house, which is believed to be closed. At De rby 
is a meeting attended by a few Friends. In the 
next county, Cheshire, the interesting old meet- 
ing-house at Chester, where W illiam “Penn once 
preached before King James II., is now let to 
some evangelists not of the Society. Quakerism 
has perished at Chester, as so widely elsewhere. 
It i is humilis ating to witness other churchee— 
Anglican, Roman, ‘Presbyterian, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, and othe rs—all increasing their chapels, 
missions, and adherents, and buiding new edifices 
in all directions; and the Friends "failing even 
to keep alive, as a church in the same localities. 


— William Talluck in, Friends’ Q. Examiner. 


sleet Mates aiee eg 
THoUuGHTs ON PRAYER.—To conceive of 
prayer in the simple light of filial speech with 
the Father of the spirits of all flesh, in which 
his child seeks “ to realize and vitalize his <a 
tions with the Supreme and Eternal Spirit,’ 

to embrace a conscious connection with God's 
purposes, which are evolving by Divine process 
the answer to prayer—a devout communion with 
an Almighty and All-loving Helper, a tender 
yet righteous and holy Father. The will is thus 
brought into line with the Divine will, and the 
sense of co-operative dependence and trust on 
whatever means the Divine Father may be 
pleased to use to carry forward his beneficent 
designs for ourselves and others. 

It is perhaps less difficult to understand the 
value of this communion with God as far as it 
effects our personal growth in that which makes 
for our highest good, than it is when our con- 
verse goes out on behalf of those who are living 
in ignorance, darkness, or sin. We naturally 
pray that these may experience such change as 
shall bring them the good we ourselves are con- 
We ask God to bring about 


scious of receiving. 


this result, and so we pray for the “ conversion 


Is this 


| order and quiet. 
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|right? Certainly it is. But it is an imperfect 
| conception of facts if we think we care more 
about it than God does, or that we are to urge 
Him with prolonged importunity to work out 
this result. He is always working, even though 
we may not understand his way; and, so far as 
we are concerned with the work, prayer will 
become the avenue by which we discover that 
our first duty is that of obedient sonsbip, seek- 
ing to learn how we can best co-operate with 
the mind of God for the uplifting of the race. 
In short, prayer is translated into active co- 
working with God; it is God in action through 
us—The supplication of a righteous man avail- 
eth much in its workings.— The British Friend, 
Eleventh Month, 18% 8. 


as eeieetaate 

MAssACHUSETTS.—TheSt: ateof f Maseac husetts 
seems to have been forgotten in the distribution 
of rich soil and agreeable climate ; of navigable 
rivers and lakes; of iron and copper, silver and 
gold, cotton, wool and other raw material; of 
coal, oil, wood and other fuels; wheat and corn, 
cattle, rice, sugar, fruit and other foods. As 
compared with the Southern, Middle, Western 
and Pacific States, she is handicapped in the 
race for prosperity. Think of the vast distances 
she brings all raw material, fuel and food, and 
ask why | she was not doomed industrially and 
commercially long ago, as she would have been 
had she trusted to nature, luck or legislation. 
With every disadvantage Massachusetts gives 
her laborers the highest wages, the ste sadiest em- 
ployment, the shortest hours, the best sanitary 
conditions in shop and factory: the best educa- 
tional, social and _ political conditions, of equal 
populations in the same area on the face of the 
globe. Children are kept out of shops to a later 
age, and women are protected from over work 
by the best laws.—A. E. Vv ‘inship. 


This condition of Massachusetts is attributed 
by the writer of the above to her educational sys- 
tem, higher salaries for teachers, keeping school- 
affairs away from politics, expert supervision 
for city children, free transportation of country 
children to central graded schools. But for 
both the alleged cause and « ffects we apprehend 
there is a spiritual basis still holding on io ideals 
of life inculeated by her early founders. 

— —————» e—-—- 

HovusEKEEPING AND Home Makinc.—There 
is a difference between housekeeping and home- 
making. One is a business, the other is an 
art. Many women make great successes in 
the business who fail absolute ly in the art. 
Their houses are perfectly kept. Every depart- 
ment is run with care and exactness. There is 
never a failure to meet a demand; but it is not 
a home. A home exists for the comfort, happi- 
ness, and health of the family. There is no de- 
partment of housekeeping that is not made to 
yield to the needs of any member. There is 
never a crisis of temper if a meal is late, or the 
convenience of a member demands a change in 
the hour. A few minutes, yea, even a number 
of minutes, spent in kindly converse in the 
morning, the call of a friend, or the sudden de- 
sire for an hour’s outing never seems to the 
home-maker a violation of the moral code. 
Dust does not cause a nightmare, nor disorder 

a display of temper which love and charity 
jon to call nervousness. Not things but souls 
ure the objects of the hime-maker’s care. She 
values peace more than system, happiness more 
than regularity, content more than work accom- 
plished. Yet with it all her house, when she 
touches perfection, is the essence of regularity, 
It is this that makes home- 












making an art; and she alone is a home-maker 
who has a true sense of proportion.— The Out- 
look. 
—_—_—_—_——OOoO 
“ VoLUNTARY obedience alone can be accep- 
table to God.” 


oo 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Philadelphia Monthly Meeting has given its ap- 
proval to Joseph S. Elkinton to meet the 2,300 
Dukhobors on their arrival at Halifax near the 
middle of the First Month, and to hold a few meet- 
ings with them. 





The following figures are given in the American 
Friend, as showing the membership of the various 
Yearly Meetings of Friends, larger bodies: Phila- 
delphia, 4,200; New York, 3,897; New England, 
4,499; Calitornia, 1,506; Oregon, 1,499; Canada, 
1,076 ; North Carolina, 5,244; Wilmington, 5,65; 
Ohio, 5,229, Iowa, 11,274; Western, 16,100; In- 
diana, 20,793; Kansas, 11,301; Baltimore, 1,226. 
Total for America, 93,699—an increase of 1,301 in 
the past year. London, 16,554; Dublin, 2,592; 
Continental, 237; Australasia, 495. Whole num- 
ber, in all countries, 113,877. Total increase, 1,464. 
Total number of ministers, 1,272. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—United States Senator Justin S. 
Morrill, of Vermont, died at his home in Washington 
on Twelfth Month 28th, 1898, aged eighty-eight years. 
The oldest member of the Senate, both in years and in 
service, he was a statesman of high order, and borea 
reputation for honesty and integrity. Such men are 
greatly miss: d, and their memory is honored. 

Two monster petitions were presented to President 
McKinley on the 29th ult., repre-enting 145 national 
and denominational churches on six continents. One 
asks for the reduction of heavy armaments maintained 
by Christian nations, and the other is a request for 

rmanent arbitration between Great Britain and the 
Tinited States. 

Statistics of the Treasury Department show that 
during the past year the im) ortati: ns of raw silk, India 
rubber, hides and fibres, articles used by manufacturers, 
increased fifty per cent., while the importation of fin- 
ished goods lank indicating that there has been 
greater industrial activity in this country. 

Spanish sovereignty in Cuba ceased at noon on New 
Year’s day, and the command was formally transferred 












































the Military Governor. 


that of Spain. 


Spaniards. 
del Rio, Matanzas, Santa Clara and Puerto Principe. 
American. 


of Manila. 


aspirations of the Filipino republicans 


can forces having arrived too late on the scene. 


ment of pussessi n of the islands. 


construction at less than $125,000,000. 

























































by Captain General Castellanos to the American Evac- 
uation Commission, and by it to Major General Brov-ke, 
The United States flag was 
raised on the palace and forts of Havana in place of 


A Washington despatch says that the Cubans were 
excluded from participation in the evacuation day 
ceremonies at Havana because General Gomez de- 
manded that the surrender be made jointiy to him and 
to General Brooke, and because Cuban leaders had 
planned to sack the city to avenge themselves on the 


The War Department has issued an order creating 
four new military departments in Cuba, namely, Pinar 


The temporary Cabinet in the Philippines which 
will exercise power pending the elections is very anti- 
It is willing to grant liberal commercial 
treaties, with a monopoly of the mines and railways, 
and to repay the expeuse of the American occupation 


It is stated that Admiral Dewey considers it neces- 
sary that a first-class state~man be sent to Manila to 
thoroughly investigate the situation and ascertain the 


A despatch from General Otis was received at the 
War Department Twelfth Month 28th, stating that 
the insurgents were in possession of Iloilo, the Ameri- 
It is 
presumed that General Otis will demand the surrender 
of Iloilo into his hands, and this demand may at once 
raise the issue between the insurgents and our Govern- 


The preliminary report of the Nicaragua Canal Com- 
mission has been furnished to a number of Senators, 
and is said to show the entire feasibility of the proj: ct. 
Two members of the (ommission estimate the cost of 
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Justice Spring, of Buffalo, has denied the m: tion to 
vacate the injunction granted by Justice Childs, re- 
straining the members of Typographical Union No. 9 
from boycotting a newspaper of that city or its adver- 
tisers. Justice Spring holds that the action of the 
union men was unwarranted and inimical to the inter- 
ests of bread-winners. 

Local-option contests in Georgia during the past 
year uniformly show increased majoritics fi r no-license. 
The year 1598 shows a net gain of ten counties in the 
no-license column. 

The presen population of New Mexico is estimated 
at 283,000, including about 26,000 Indians. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 725, which is 75 more than the previous week and 
264 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 343 were males and 382 females; 137 
died of pneumonia ; 68 of influenza ; 62 of consumption ; 
56 of heart disease; 47 of oid age; 30 of diphtheria; 
24 of apoplexy ; 21 of typhoid fever; 21 of intlamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels; 18 of convulsions ; 17 
of cancer; 17 of bronchitis; 15 of marasmus; 15 of 
inflammation of the brain; 14 of Brizht’s disease; 12 
of inanition; 12 of nephritis; 11 of paralysis; 11 of 
uremia, and 10 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 984 a 100; 4’s, reg., 111} a 
112}; coupon, 113 a 114; new 4’s, 129 a 1293; 5's, 
112} a 1134; 3’s, 107$ a 108 ; currency 6’s, 1024 a 103. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners, on a basis 
of 6c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. —W inter bran, in bulk, quoted at $13.75 a 
$14.50, and spring, in sacks, $13.50 a $14 per ton. 

FLour.—W inter super., $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.50 a $2.75 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.15 a $3.30 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; Western winter, clear, 
$3.20 a $3.35 ; do., straight, $3.45 a $3.60 ; do., patent, 
$3.65 a $3.90 ; spring, clear, $2.90 a $3.10; do. straight, 
$3.40 a $3.60; do. patent, $3.75 a $3.95; do. favorite 
brands, $4.00 a $4.25; city mills, extra, $2.50 a $2.75; 
do. clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.70. 
do., patent, $3.85 a $4.00. Rye FLour.—$3.10 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. BuckWHEAT FLouR. 
—$2.00 a $2.10 per 1UU pounds for new, as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 75} a 7d}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 433 a 43$c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 35c. a 354c. 

Live Fow1s.—Hens, 8 a 8c.; old roosters, 6c. ; 
spring chickens, as to size, 7 a 8c.; turkeys, 8 a 9c.; 
geese, 74 a 84c. ; ducks, 7} a 84c. 

ForE1GN.—Twelfth Month 25th, saw the inaugura- 
tion of the imperial penny postage. About 36,700 
letters benefited by it Suing the first three days. The 
majority were destined for Canada. Over 5,000 letters 
paid the old rates, through the senders’ ignorance. 

The White Star Line s eamer Majestic, which sailed 
from Liverpool for New York on Twelfth Month 20th, 
took the first Canadian batch under the new arrange- 
ment, her mail consisting of 430 sacks, which is above 
the usual quantity at this season of the year. 

The British steamer Glenavon, which sailed from 
Hong Kong for London on the 29th ult., was wrecked 
onarock. The Glenavon had a crew of fifty-four men 
all told. Four passengers, the captain and thirty-three 
of the crew were saved. ‘wo steamers have been sent 
in search of the others. 

A despatch from Naples, dated Twelfth Month 31st, 
says: “An eruption of Mount Vesuvius has occurred 
from the crater formed in 1875. Two streams of lava, 
each twenty metres broad, have already reached the 
slopes of Monte Sowma, which flanks Mount Vesuvius 
on the north.” 

Prince George of Greece is ruling the island of Crete 
with an iron hand. His policy and Christian rules are 
so distasteful to the Moslems that they are leaving in 
droves, and there is a prospect that the island will soon 
be populated solely by Christians, and that they will 
enjoy prosperity hitherto unknown to them. 

lhe Madrid authorities have received a despatch 
from General Rios, stating that he had formally sur- 
rendered Iloilo on Twelftt’ Month 28rd. 

The insurgents in Hoilo have established a munici- 
pal government, and have placed guards over foreign 
property. The shooting of five insurgents had the 
eflect of stopping the looting which had begun. 

General Otis is on his way to the island, and he is 
expected to require the insurgents to surrender to 
United States authority. 

A despatch from Manila states that the Tagal insur- 
gents have teen in possession of Calbayou since Twelfth 
Month 11th. Business has been suspended and all the 
Spaniard- have sought refuge in the house of an Ameri- 
can named Scott. All efforts made to induce the Visay- 
ans to join in the revolution have been fruitless. 

The Spanish forces have evacuated all stations in 


the southern islands in the Philippines, except Zam- 
boang, Mindanao, by orders, as they say, from Madrid, 

One hundred houses at Hankow, China, fell into the 
river on top of as many boats there, on Twelfth Month 
3rd. The loss of life is estimated at 1,000. 

Advices from Johannesburg say there is much dis. 
content there owing to recent and proposed Govern- 
ment measures, which the Uitlanders regard as being 
a fresh series of impositions. In addition, racial ani- 
mosity is intensifying at the vexatious treatment of the 
British Indians and Cape “ Boys.” 

The gold shipments from Australia for the year 1898 
have amoun ed to £12,820,000. The shipments to 
Amer ca increased by £2,000,000. 

The Canadian Government has reduced the domestic 
postal rate on letters from three to two cents per ounce, 

Matias Romero, Mexican Ambassador, di. d at Wash- 
ing'on on the 31st ultimo, aged sixty-two years. He 
was an efficient and able diplomat, and was for a long 
time Dean of the Corps in Washington. He was one 
of his country’s most eminent statesmen and writers. 



































































NOTICES. 


A POSTAL CARD has been received from Dublin, 
Ireland (22 Bolton St.), without any signature. Will 
the writer please forward his name. 


WAnTED.—Separate homes in same neighborhood 
(among Friends), in Pennsylvania or New Jersey, for 
twin girls, aged nine years. Address H, 

Office of THE FRrEnp. 
















hour at their homes, or to coach students, by experi- 
enced young woman Friend. Address “M,” 151 N, 
18th St. 


A woman Friend desires board in Philadelphia 
for three months; in private family, or where few 
boarders are taken. Address J. E. B., 

Office of THE FRIEND. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHooL.—The General Com- 
mittee will meet in Philadelphia, First Month 6th, 
1899, at 10.30 a.m. The Committee on Instruction 
meet the same day, at 9 a. M. 

Ws. Evans, Clerk. 





















James Hopson has been appointed agent for THE 
FRIEND, in place of Henry Bell, released at his own 
request. Address, Mullaghcartin, Lisburn, Ireland. 

Levi Bowes has been appointed agent to succeed 
Milton Carter, deceased. Address, Eldon, Cherokee 
County, Kansas. 


Pusiic MEETINGS—LANSDOWNE, Pa. — Meetings 
for worship are appointed by authority of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., to be held in the meeting house 
at Lansdowne on Fifth-day evenings, the fifth and the 
nineteenth days of the present month, commencing at 
eight o’clock. 






Westtown Boarpine ScHoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline shotld be ad- 
dressed to Witu1am F. WickersHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

















Westrown BoarpinG ScHoot.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 
| 


Diep, at her residence in Medford, N. J., Eighth Mo. 
Ist, 1898, RacHEL L. ATKINson, in the eighty-sixth year 
of her age ; a beloved member and «verseer of Upper 
Evesham Preparative and Monthly Meeting. Being 
of a retiring disposition, she seldom spoke of her re- 
ligious exercises, yet her friends feel a comforting as- 
surance that through the redeeming love and mercy 0 
her Lord and Saviour, whem she desired to serve, she 
has received the welcome message of “ Well done, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street, 





























Position wanted to teach little children by the. 
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